next day, when Mumtaz had been transferred to a police hospital, I was emboldened to make another sortie, this time accompanied by a photographer.
In news hunting much depends on the good-will of others. I was exceptionally fortunate in this case because the Irish police surgeon in charge of this hospital proved most helpful. Mumtaz was brought out on to the verandah, and the lack of purdah did not now seem to worry her in the slightest. She posed with all the shy reserve of a Hollywood film star. Excitedly I sent back to the office with my prize. Then a horrible blow fell. The photographer had been nervous, and, for some reason, all his plates came out blank.
Low urged me to go back again with another photographer, but I felt extremely doubtful about my reception. Could I expect my Irish friend to stretch his kindness a second time after such a foolish performance on our part? However, bellyaching and tiffinless, I did return. The good-tempered Irishman was unexpectedly considerate. Mumtaz posed once more. The picture that AVC obtained later appeared in many newspapers throughout the world, the reward of persistence.
All this had the most important consequences for me. The Daily Telegraph were dissatisfied with their coverage of the Mumtaz Begum affair. The reason was that their local correspondent, A. H. Byrt, professionally known as a "stringer," was operating from Delhi, the seat of Government, and could not cope adequately with events in Bombay, 750 miles away. They therefore asked him to find somebody who could act for him in Bombay. He wired to Jay, who, on receiving it, made his favourite remark that he had too much "wurrrk."
Jay, for all his faults, was the soul of generosity and he offered the job to me. I snapped at it eagerly and thankfully, thus beginning an association with the greatest newspaper in Great Britain, a connection which has lasted twenty-three years.
The slow unravelling of the case, in which I must gratefully acknowledge the work of Sirur, provided material for a steady stream of despatches to London. Mumtaz, during her evidence in court, showed remarkable self-possession. She alleged that she became the Maharajah's mistress when